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HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANCED  THINGS? 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV!  PROPOSAL 

WHAT’S  AN  "AUDIENCE"? 

COMPETITION  OR  COOPERATION  ? 

programming:  the  farmer  tares  a tv  set 

programming: you  lever  stop  learning! 

PROGRAMMING : THE  lAORLD  IN  THE  HOME 

PROGRAMMING : WI4AT  ABOUT  OUR  CHILDREN  f 

* Cincinnati  surveys  indicate  children  watch  TV  30  hours 
each  week;  Los  Angeles  estimates  22.\  hours.  (Perhaps 
because  of  better  weather  for  outdoor  play  in  winter, ) 

Add  this  to  the  fact  that  TV  is  enormously  effective 
in  direct  teaching.  Question:  what  are  our  children 
learning,  what  habits  and  attitudes  are  they  forming 
in  their  many  weekly  hours  of  TV  watching?  What  can 
educational  television  offer  them? 


* TV  as  a teaching  device  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
and  allows,  in  certain  subjects,  a "master  teacher" 
to  teach  hundreds  of  classrooms  at  once,  and  allows 
the  use  of  highly  specialized  equipment,  movies,  and 
localities  (for  field  trips)  not  readily  available 
to  many  schools. 

* Pre-school  and  after-school,  programs,  both  entertaining 
and  educational,  would  give  parents  and  children  a 
wider  choice  of  programming,  making  possible  a balanced 
"diet"  of  television. 
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WHY? 

HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANGED  THINGS? 

PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV.'  PROPOSAL 
WHAT’S  AN  "AUDIENCE”? 

COMPETITION  OR  COOPERATION  ? 

programming:  the  farmer  takes  a tv  set 

PROGRAMMING: YOU  l£M  STOP  LEARNING! 

programming:  the  world  in  the  home 

* To  the  vast  audience  of  the  homebound  --  housewives 
with  small  children,  the  handicapped,  the  convalescent, 
the  aged,  for  the  Isolated  farm  wife  --  educational  TV 
can  bring  all  the  world. . .music,  art,  current  affairs, 
discussion,  literature,  drama. 

* For  the  -busy  housewife  --  practical  series  on 
household  budgeting;  tips  on  wise  shopping; 
cooking,  canning  and  freezing  ideas;  home  decoration; 
new  household  labor-savers;  sewing  tips. 

* For  the  mother  --  child  development  series; 
programs  designed  to  amuse  and  to  teach  the  pre- 
school child;  children's  health;  home  nursing; 
post-operative  home  care;  care  for  newborn  babies; 
first  aid;  home  safety;  home  remedial  treatment  for 
handicapped  children. 

* For  leisure-time  --  how -to-do-its  on  needlework,  flower 
arrangement,  ceramics,  textile  painting,  sketching,  rug-- 
making,  etc. 

* For  weekend  hobbyists  --  home  carpentry:  finishing 
basements  and  attics,  garages,  cabinet-making,  wood- 
finishing; landscaping  and  gardening;  leathercraft ; 
photography;  simple  auto,  radio  and  TV  repairing; 
wall-building,  etc. 


WHY? 

HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANCED  THINGS? 
PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV!  PROPOSAL 
WHAT’S  AN  "AUDIENCE"? 

COMPETITION  OR  COOPERATION  ? 

PROGRAMMING:  the  farmer  takes  a tv  set 
programming: you  lever  stop  learning! 

* The  audience  for  formal  "telecourses"  and  lectures 
at  the  college  level  is  large. 

— University  of  Michigan  Television  Ho  in' 
on  Sunday  afternoons  has  audience  of  80,000 
to  100,000. 

— The  Johns  Hopkins  Science  Review  enters 

280.000  viewing  homes  (estimated  audience  of 

630.000  people) 

— Western  Reserve  University  held  a telecourse  in 
psychology  for  a "fairly  steady"  audience  of 
58,000. 

* Experiments  at  several  colleges  and  universities  have 
proved  that  considerable  numbers  of  people  will  formally 
enroll  in  telecourses  for  college  credit,  in  addition. to 
the  many  thousands  who  will  watch  the  course  regularly 
without  credit. 

* Experiments  at  the  Navy's  Special  Devices  Center  have 
indicated  that  television  teaching  for  adults  is  at 
least  as  effective  as  classroom  teaching. 

* The  resources  of  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  universities, 
with  their  thousands  of  facility  members  and  physical 
facilities  offer  a practically  inexhaustibly  varied 
program  of  continuing  adult  education. 

* The  "short  course"  technique  for  special  groups  and 
special  problems  is  particularly  well  suited  for  tele- 
vision. 

* Adult  education  can  be  accomplished  in  many  other  ways 
besides  the  formal  lecture,  although  a good  lecturer 
makes  a fascinating  program.  Seminars,  discussions, 
conversations,  laboratory  demonstrations. . .all  offer 
vehicles  for  a wide  variety  of  educative  material. 
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WHY? 

HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANGED  THINGS? 
PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV : PROPOSAL 
WHAT’S  AN  “AUDIENCE"? 

COMPETITION  OR  COOPERATION  ? 

programming:  the  farmer  tare?  atvset 

* Most  programs  of  direct  use  to  farmers  make  fascinat- 
ing watching  for  everyone.  Animals,  machines  and 
growing  things  have  a very  wide  audience  appeal. 

* Agricultural  economics:  marketing  margins,  market 
predictions,  cooperatives,  cattle  and  hog  grading 
systems,  regular  market  reports. 

* Animal  Husbandry:  shearing  sheep;  care  and  feeding 
of  sheep,  hogs,  beef,  poultry;  new  equipment  and 
breeds;  judging. 

* Agronomy:  weed  identification  and  control;  recommended 
crop  varieties;  cultivation  practices;  grain  grading; 
development  of  new  varieties. 

* Dairying:  breed  characteristics;  rations,  faster 
milking;  housing;  management. 

* Entomology:  bees  and  honey;  insect  identification 
and  control . 

* Horticulture:  garden  plans  and  tools;  planting 
trees;  vegetable  storage,  canning,  freezing;  chemical 
weed  control. 

* Soils:  terracing,  contouring;  testing  soil;  kinds  of 
soil;  use  of  fertilizers. 

* Engineering:  paints  and  painting;  cement  work;  ditching; 
grain  and  corn  storage;  new  machinery;  home  and  farm 
shops . 

* Forestry:  tree  identification;  how  to  plant;  windbreaks; 
woodlot  management. 

* Safety:  corn-pickers;  power  takeoffs;  fire  prevention; 
safety  with  animals. 

* Such  programs  could  well  be  telecast  at  a specific  evening 
hour , when  they  would  be  available  not  only  to  practical 
farmers  but  also  to  interested  non-farmers  and  gardeners. 


WHY? 

HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANGED  THINGS? 
PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV.'  PROPOSAL 
WHAT’S  AN  "AUDIENCE”? 

COMPETITION  OR  COOPERATION  ? 

* Commercial  telecasters  would  like  to  do  more 
educational  telecasting  on  their  own  stations, 
but  they  are  in  business.  That  business  is 

to  sell  goods  and  services}  therefore  they  seek 
to  find  the  largest  audience  for  sales  messages, 
and  cannot  afford  to  spend  a large  proportion  of 
broadcast  time  in  telecasting  programs  for 
special  audiences. 

* Commercial  TV  has  some  excellent  programs  of 
an  educational  nature,  but  they  are  not  widely 
available  for  evening  or  weekend  watching. 

* A Pennsylvania  Educational  TV  system  would  not  compete 
with  Pennsylvania  Commercial  TV,  because  they  normally 
would  be  seeking  to  reach  different  audiences  at 

any  one  time. 

* By  "cross-programming"  — telecasting  programs 

of  a wholly  different  nature  than  those  being  1 
commercially  telecast  — the  Educational  TV 
System  would  appeal  to  special  audiences  not  being 
served  at  the  moment  by  the  commercial  programs-. 

For  example,  if  one  commercial  station  is  broad- 
casting sports,  and  another  a dramatic  program,  the 
educational  telecast  could  choose  from  among  such 
programs  as  discussions,  farm  demonstrations, 
children's  programs  and  news. 

* Educational  TV  would  allow  sustained,  regular 
telecasting  of  programs  of  a generally  educational 
nature,  and  at  those  hours  of  the  day  now  virtually 
confined  to  commercial  network  TV  by  the  pressure  of 
competitive  advertising. 

* There  would  be  nothing  to  bar  a cooperative  exchange 

of  their  respective  best  programs  (minus  "commercials") 
between  Pennsylvania  Commercial  TV  stations  and  the 
Educational  stations. 
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* The  "mass  audience"  is  the  goal  of  most 
commercial  television  and  radio  — to  secure 
the  most  listeners  at  any  given  time  of  day. 

* But  there  are  special  audiences  which  may  be  large, 
even  a majority  of  potential  listeners. 

* A "special  audience"  may  amount  only  to  a small 
percentage  of  the  total  audience. 

* These  can  be  broken  down  in  many  ways.  For  examples 
housewives,  pre-school  children,  in-school  children, 
sports  enthusiasts,  farmers,  businessmen,  music-lovers, 
those  interested  in  national  and  foreign  affairs, 
hobbyists,  gardeners,  those  wanting  to  continue  their 
formal  education,  shut-ins  and  invalids,  those  interested 
in  fine  drama,  art,  dancing,  those  interested  in  commun- 
ity problems .. .and  scores  of  others. 

* Each  of  us  belongs  to  several  of  these  special 
audiences. 

* At  different  times  of  the  day  there  are  different 
audiences  available: 

— Weekday  mornings  and  afternoons  most 
breadwinners  cannot  watch  TV. 

These  hours  will  find  a largely  housewife 
audience,  and  children. 

— Evenings,  Saturday  and  Sunday  almost  all  of 
the  special  audiences  are  able  to  watch  TV. 

* Educational  TV  can  provide  programs  to  these  special 
audiences  who  are  not  at  a specific  time  being  served 
by  commercial  television. 
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HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANCED  THINGS? 
PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATIONAL  TV.'  PROPOSAL 

* Engineers  estimate  that  educational  TV  can  be  beamed 

to  virtually . every  part  of  Pennsylvania  by  constructing 
six  stations  in  the  following  areas: 

Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia 

Erie 

State  College 
Scranton  - Wilkes-Barre 
Lancaster  - York 

* The  initial  proposal  is  to  construct  the  first  four 
which  have  been  reserved  for  education  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  until  June  2,  1953. 

* The  Metropolitan  Pittsburgh  Educational  Television 
Corporation  is  financing  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  Pittsburgh  station.  The  estimated  cost  of 
constructing  and  equipping  the  next  three,  including 
transmitters,  antennas  and  studios,  is  $1,500,000. 

* The  estimated  cost  of  operating  these  four  stations 
for  the  biennium  1953-55  is  $850,000. 

* A second  step  is  to  apply  to  the  Federal  Comm uni cations 
Commission  for  two  additional  channels  for  educational 

television  Scranton  - Wilkes-Barre  area  and 

Lancaster  - York  area. 
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WHY? 

HOW  MUCH  HAS  TV  ALREADY  CHANGED  THINGS? 

* Over  23  million  sets  now  owned  in  U.S.,  estimated 
50  million  by  I960. 

* Set-owners  watch  TV  regularly,  frequently  over  40 
hours  each  week. 

* Studies  in  Cincinnati  area  indicate  12-year-olds 
watching  TV  an  average  of  30  hours  each  week. 
compared  to  25  hours  each  week  spent  in  school. 

* Radio  listening  has  dropped  sharply  in  areas  served 
by  television.  Actually  only  about  3%  of  radio 

sets  were  found  in  use  in  "TV  homes"  during  6-10  p.m. 
time.  (W0I-TV  survey,  1951).  Since  1951  TV  the  main 
source  of  revenue  in  broadcasting  industry. 

* Economic  significance  of  TV  and  its  effectiveness 
as  mass  communication  medium  demonstrated  by  fact 
that  asking  prices  of  established  commercial  TV 
stations  have  tripled  and  quadrupled  within  3 end  4 
years". 

* TV  has  proved  itself  an  extremely  effective  direct 
teaching  device  in  several  areas  — notably  Iowa 
State,  Western  Reserve  University,  Syracuse  U., 

Navy's  Special  Devices  Center  at  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
and  in  many  public  school  systems  such  as  Cleveland. 
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,fWh&t  the  invention  of  printing  meant  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  invention  of  television  can  mean  to  education  in 
the  Twentieth  Century."  — Paul  A.  Walker,  Chairman  FCC. 

\ 

"No  one  would  suggest  that  printing  should  he  devoted 
entirely  to  advertising,  comic  strips,  jokes,  novels 
and  other  light  entertainment.  It  is  no  more  logical  to 
think  of  television  strictly  as  an  entertainment  medium." 
--  Ipwa  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  TV 


"The  finest  educational  programs  in  the  world  will  not 
diffuse  much  education  if  the  people  who  want  it  are 
occupied  earning  a living  when  the  programs,  are  on  the 
air."  --  George  Probst,  University  of  Chicago. 

"Educational  television  will  find  its  principal  potential 
and  economic  justification  in  its  ability  to  reach 
people  of  all  types  and  all  ages  primarily  in  their 
homes... if  sound  educational  programs  can  be  devised 
and  disseminated  to  reach  large  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion at  various  age  levels  in  their  homes,  it  can  have 
a tremendous  impact  at  relatively  extremely  low  cost 
per  person  reached."  — Samuel  C.  Gale,  Vice  Pres. 

Gen.  Mills,  Inc.,  Director  Nat.  Cit. 

Commission  for  the  Public  Schools. 

"Television  is  a tool  — an  improved  tool  of  education 
. . .The  camera  presents  a better  view  than  is  often 
possible  in  a classroom  or  on  a field  trip... (it) 
will  select  the  best  talent  in  our  schools. .. (it)  will 
reach  greater  audiences."  — W.  F.  Rasche, 

Director  Milwaukee  Voc.  and  Adult  School. 

"Television  provides  an  opportunity  to  give  realistic 
citizenship  education  by  bringing  community  problems, 
organizations,  and  activities  into  both  classroom  and 
home."  --  I.  Keith  Tyler,  Ohio  State  University. 

"As  of  the  first /of  the  year,  well  over  320,000 
television  receivers  were  in  use  in  the  area  served 
by  Twin  Cities  commercial  television.  As  each 
receiver  can  be  considered  to  represent  a family,  the 
Minnesota  television  audience  already  must  be  calculated 
as  close  to  a million  people.  Surely  within  the  re- 
sources of  this  complex  and  articulate  University  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  a great  many  intellectually 
stimulating  materials  for  this  vast  audience  --  much 
of  it,  perhaps  a goodly  proportion  of  it  — hungry  for 
reality,  for  useful  knowledge,  for  fruitful  ideas. 

-■*  President  J.  L.  Morrill,  University  of 

Minnesota  (Letter  to  the  Faculty) 
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programming:  a new  medium  FOR  SCHOOL  « 

programming:  community  school  relations 
programming:  keeping  up  with  the  world 

ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  BROAD  SENSE 
WHERE  DO  THE  PROGRAMS  COME  FROM  ? 

WHAT  MAKES  TV  TICK  ? 

WHO’S  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TV  IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

WHO  EISE  IS  PLANNING  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TV  ? 

W HAT’S  THE  HURRY? 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission  (FCC)  in  1948 

limited  the  number  of  TV  stations  in  the  U.S.  to  108 

by  a "freeze”  order,  because  stations  were  interfering 

with  each  other. 

* In  April,  1952,  the  FCC  lifted  the  freeze  order, 
authorizing  a total  of  2053  TV  .stations  for  the  U.S., 
of  which  242  were  "reserved"  channels  for  noncommercial 
educational  TV. 

* Pennsylvania  was  assigned  4 noncommercial  educational 
TV  channels:  Channel  13  at  Pittsburgh,  Channel  35  at 
Philadelphia,  Channel  41  at  Erie,  and  Channel  44  at 
State  College. 

* Commercial  TV  interests  responded  rapidly.  By 
February  1953  about  900  applications  had  been 
received  by  FCC,  and  about  200  construction  permits 
granted. 

* Only  until  June  2,  1953,  the  FCC  guarantees  that 
the  "reserved"  educational  channels  will  remain 
reserved  for  educational  purposes. 

* Application  before  June  2,  1953,  is  vital  if  Pennsyl- 
vania wishes  to  utilize  Channels  13,  35,  41  and  44  Tor 
educational  TV. 

* If  a state-wide  educational  network  is  to  be  guaranteed, 
steps  must  be  taken  quickly  to  request  the  assignment  of 
additional  educational  channels  to  Pennsylvania. 
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programming:  a new  medium  tor  school  we 

programming:  community  school  relations 
programming:  keeping  up  with  the  world 
entertainment  in  the  broad  sense 

WHERE  DO  THE  PROGRAMS  COME  FROM  ? 

WHAT  MAKES  TV  TICK  ? 

WHO’S  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TV  IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

WHO  EISE  IS  PLANNING  TOR  EDUCATIONAL  TV? 

* Applications  already  made  to  or  approved  by  FCC 
for  educational  channels  in  New  York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  California 

* Applications  being  planned  throughout  the  country 
in  almost  every  state. 

* The  Fund  for  Adult  Education  has  set  up  an 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center  to 
provide  for  kinescope  exchanges  among  various 
educational  TV  stations  and  networks. 

* A proposal,  is  being  considered  for  an  eventual 
nationwide  network  to  join  major  educational  TV 
centers  and  to  pool  best  productions  of  each  by 
microwave  relay. 

* The  National  Citizens'  Committee  for  Educational 

Television  (NCCET)  headed  by  Milton  Eisenhower, 

is  prepared  to  assist  State  Citizens'  Committees 
in  planning  educational  TV  systems. 
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PROGRAMMING!  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  RELATIONS 

programming:  keeping  up  withtue  WORLD 

ENTERTNNKAENT  IN  THE  BROAD  SENSE 
WHERE  DO  THE  PROGRAMS  COME  FROM  ? 

WHAT  MAKES  TV  TICK  ? 

WHO'S  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  TV  IN  PENNSYLVANIA? 

* The  following  Organizations  are  represented  on  the 
Governor's  Committee  On  Educational  Television  For 
Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  League  of  Women  Voters 
Pennsylvania  Joint  Veterans  Council 
Pennsylvania  Association  pf  County  Superintendents 
Pennsylvania  School  Directors  Association 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broadcasters  and  Telecasters 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Adult  Education 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  District  School  Superinten- 
dents 

National  Appliance  and  Radio  T V Dealers 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Classroom  Teachers 
Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Supervising  Principals 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Colleges  and'  Universities 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Association 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  Colleges 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Temple  University 

Pittsburgh  Diocese  of  Catholic  Schools 

Philadelphia  Archdiocese  of  Catholic  Schools 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools 

Erie  Public  Schools 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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programming:  community  school  relations 
programming:  keeping  up  with  the  world 

ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  BROAD  SENSE 

WHERE  TO  THE  PROGRAMS  COME  FROM  ? 

WHAT  MAKES  TV  TICK  ? 

* How  far  away  can  a good  TV  signal  be  picked  up? 

--typically  50  1°  75  miles  from  the  transmitter. 

--a  higher  transmitter  tover  will  send  TV  farther 
than  a short  tower. 

--high  hills,  ridges  can  block  a TV  signal, 
thus  shortening  its  range. 

* Why  does  TV  have  such  a short  range  compared  with 
AM  radio? 

--because  it  travels  not  much  farther  than  the 
horizon  and  then  straight  out  into  space. 


* What  is  the  difference  between  a VHF  and  a UHF 
channel? 

— UHF  channel  (channels  14  to  83)  have  higher 
frequencies  and  require  greater  transmitter 
power  in  order  to  get  range  of  VHF  channels 
(channels  2 to  13 )• 

--Older  TV  receivers  require  an  inexpensive 
($10t25 ) conversion  kit  in  order  to  pick 
up  UHF  channels.  Newer  sets  receive  both. 

* What  is  a kinescope? 

--The  "kinny"  is  a sound  motion-picture  film 

made  by  photographing  a bright  TV  picture 
tube.  Can  he  mailed  to  any  point  and  re- 
televised, or  projected  on  a film  projector, 
just  like  any  other  film. 

What  is  a microwave  relay? 

--a  series  of  small  radio  transmitters  which  pick 
up  and  relay  a TV  signal  from  one  TV  transmitter 
to  another.  The  relay  allows  simultaneous  tele- 
casting over  several  TV  channels. 
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PROGRAMMING!  A NEW  MEDIUM  tORSCUOOltt 

programming:  community  school  relations 
programming:  keeping  up  with  the  world 

ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  BROAD  SENSE 

WHERE  DO  THE  PROGRAMS  COME  FROM  ? 

* The  teachers  — at  the  college  level  and  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  — the  cream  of  the  crop,  the  most 
gifted  teachers  and  the  finest  scholars. 

* Specialists  from  all  walks  of  life  --  businessmen, 
labor  officials,  lawyers,  doctors,  judges,  government 
officials,  musicians,  painters,  forest  rangers, 
lifeguards,  firemen,  sportsmen,  county  agents, 
librarians,  museum  curators,  members  of  public 
service  organizations. 

For  example:  programs  on.  safety.-.. in  the  home, 
swimming,  automobile,  hunting  and 
fishing,  farm  safety. . .would  draw 
material  and  personnel  from  such 
organizations  as  the  State  Highway 
Department,  the  Red  Cross,  Department 
of  Civil  Defense,  police  departments 
and  sheriff's  offices.  State  Con- 
servation Department,  fire  depart- 
ments, University  Institute  of 
Technology  and  of  Agriculture. 

* Kinescope  and  Film  Exchanges:  The  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  has  set  up  an  Educational  Television  and 
Radio  Center  at  Chicago  for  kinescope,  film  and  tape 
exchanges  among  educational  stations,  allowing  them 
to  pool  their  best  program  series.  (Only  20  stations 
kinescoping  only  3 of  their  best  series  each  year 
would  provide  a yearly  pool  of  57  series  for  each 
member  of  the-  exchange.) 

* Commercial  TV:  Excellent  programs  originate  from 
time  to  time  on  the  commercial  networks  which  a 
majority  of  televiewers  miss.  They  could  be 
retelecast  at  "peak"  listening  hours  on  educational 
TV.  Local  radio  stations  have  cooperated  in  this 
way  with  educational  radio  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  By  eliminating  direct  "commercials," 
commercial  TV  programs  are  allowable  on  educational 
■TV,,  according  to  the  FGC. 
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programming:  keeping  up  with  the  world 

ENTERTAINMENT  IN  THE  BROAD  SENSE 

* Opera  has  proved  its  popularity  and  adaptability 
to  TV  with  such  telecasts  as  Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors  and  the  recent  Die  Fledermaus. 


* Ballet  and  dancing  of  all  types  are  peculiarly 
suitable  TV  material. 

* Painting,  sketching,  sculpture  --  not  only  for 
appreciation  of  great  art  works  but  in  the  direct 
teaching  of  art  techniques. 

* 'Discussion  of  poetry  and  fiction,  the  wide  use 
of  library  staffs  in  programs  to  make  local 
libraries  more  widely  used  by  communities. 

* Sports  --  not  only  spectator  sports,  but  also 
participation  sports.  All  educational  systems 
recognize  the  need  for  outdoor  recreation  and 
sports;  so  should  education' TV . Many 
spectator  sports  are  not  considered  "gate"  sports 
...such  as  intercollegiate  boxing,  track  and 
field  events,  diving,  etc.  Sportsmen  would  wel- 
come hunting  and  fishing  material  and  programs 
devoted  to  participant  sports  approached  from  an 
informational  and  teaching  point  of  view, 

* High-caliber  motion-pictures  accompanied  by  critical 
comment.  Film  studies  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Modem  Art’s  project  are  available. 

* Many  creative  hobbies,  such  as  photography  and 
interior  decoration,  are  fascinating  TV  subject 
material. 

* Dramatic  groups  with  prof essional -caliber  pro- 
duction and  an  emphasis  on  both  experimental  and 
classical  subject  material, 

* Choral  and  instrumental  groups  of  all  kinds. 
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* Citizens  with  intense  interest  in  current  affairs 
and  problems  find  it  difficult  today  to  get  enough 
solid,  authoritative,  up-to-date  information  on 
which  to  make  their  judgments  and  decisions.  TV  is 
a quick,  cheap,  and  effective  means  to  disseminate 
such  information  widely. 

* The  popularity  of  such  fine  commercial  telecasts 

as  See  It  Now,  Keep  Posted,  the  political  convention 
coverage,  the  Kefauver  hearings,  all  demonstrate  the 
wide  demand  for  factual  information  and  informed 
opinion  on  current  topics. 

* Economics:  industrial  processes,  distributive 
systems,  problems  of  small  business,  job  opportunities, 
insurance  and  social  security  data,  buying  houses, 
tariff  and  international  trade,  agricultural  prices 
and  price  supports,  marketing  information. . .and  scores 
of  other  topics. 

* Government : discussions  with  city,  state  and  national 
officials;  problems  of  local  government;  how  laws  are 
created  and  passed;  citizen's  rights  under  the  laws; 
free  speech;  jury  duty;  political  party  organization; 
nominating  conventions;  government  reorganization. . .etc . 

* International  Relations : political  problems  in  the 

Ear  East;  self-government  in  Near  East;  the  color  problem 
in  Africa;  European  Union;  the  Iron  Curtain  countries; 

Lat  in-American  economic  developments;  U.S.  military  com- 
mitments ; British-!/ .S . relations , . . etc . 

* All  types  of  programs .. .discussions,  films,  lectures, 
on-the-spot  documentaries . . . can  he  used  on  a hundred 
different  subjects  of  current  affairs. 
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PROGRAMMING 1 COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  RELATIONS 

Some  of  the  values  to  public  schools  in  producing  their 

ovra  programs  over  television: 

* Improvement  of  school -community  relations 

Direct  presentation  to  the  public  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  classroom. 

Evaluation  by  Citizens  Committee  on  Public  Education: 
"School  programs  did  more  than  reams  of  paper  and 
endless  speeches  to  show  people  what  the  schools  are 
doing  and  how  effective  current  methods  of  teaching 
are . " 

* The  opportunity  for  public  schools  to  broadcast  or 
telecast  to  public  schools  programs  especially  suited 
to  the  school  curriculum 

* In-service  training  for  teachers,  who  may  watch  other 
teachers  present  a class  unit  or  a demonstration  lesson 
without  leaving  their  own  classrooms 

* The  release  of  creative  activity  on  the  part  of  pupils 
and  teachers  - the  opportunity  for  a real  life  experience 
in  a medium  which  provides  a tremendous  incentive  to 
youth 

* Opportunity  to  develop  critical  appreciation  and 
evaluation  of  radio  and  television  programs 
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Educational  television  can  offer  - 

* Units  of  classvork  in  practically  every  sub Ject . field 
in  as  natural  a class  situation  as  it  is  possible  to 
approximate  in  a studio;  a teacher  working  with  a 
limited  number  of  pupils. 

* Demonstrations  of  techniques  and  processes,  such  as 
therapy  work  in  a school  for  crippled  children; 
demonstrations  in  art,  science,  home  economics,  and 
many  other  fields. 

* An  over-all  view  depicting  the  long-term  work  of  a 
department,  as  in  health,  teaching  of  reading,  games, 
and  other  school  activities. 

* Cooperative  programs  planned  with  art  institutes, 
museums,  and  civic  institutions. 

* Adult  education  programs  in  homemaking,  handicrafts, 
language  training,  government,  public  speaking  and 
many  other  fields. 

* Short  cuts  from  assembly  programs.  Parent -Teacher 
Association  projects,  and  so  on. 

* Public  school  news  programs,  with  pictures  and  other 
visual  devices. 

* Music  by  the  instrumental  and  choral  groups;  demon- 
strations of  teaching  methods  and  also  finished 
productions.  Story  telling  for  young  children, 
sometimes  followed  in  the  studio  by  creative 
dramatics. 
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